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It is the duty of the Church to commemorate her 
sainted dead. Personal eulogy she must withhold ; and 
the flattery of mere human praise, if it could issue from 
Her anointed lips, would be but a sullying breath, both 
to herself and to the object of her adulation. 

But, truly to commemorate is not vainly to flatter 
those whom God hath called, and justified, sanctified and 
glorified. Such commemoration is no more than the 
sacred duty of preserving the history of His dealings 
with His Church, in His rich grace by Christ Jesus, and 
in His marvelous power by the Holy Ghost. It is but 
the needful task of embalming in the perennial trans- 
parency of her records — something better than the story 
of her dissensions*— the memory of those whom God 
hath regenerated and trained to the higher life of the 
Spirit by the ministry of His Word. Such commemora- 
tion is needful, that the Church may be seen, not only to 
be truly alive in the palpable realities of the momentary 
present, and a candidate for truer and fuller life in the 
limitless future, but also to have been thus living through- 
out the varied changes of the hoary past, as the current 
of that life has streamed down from its first ancient 
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opening in the Fountain of Redemption : the Catholic, 
live Fellowship of the holy in all ages, in which 

" Angels and living saints and dead 

Bat one communion make ; 
All join in Christ, their vital head, 

And of His love partake." 

In the spirit of these sentiments, I have been called to 
commemorate the life and character of one, who was 
recently living and moving among us in all the quiet 
sweetness, yet busy power, of a most sanctified life. It 
is not mere affectation to say that I have a profound 
sense of incompetency to the task which has been assigned 
me, and would fain devolve the work on better hands and 
holier lips. The sources, however, from which the call 
to this duty has come, leave me not at liberty to decline 
the labor which is laid on me ; and I can sincerely say 
that, so far as my ability for it has reached, I have found 
it a labor of the most grateful kind. 

In performing this labor, I have not seen how I could 
do better than to give a simple narrative of the leading 
events in the life, and as simple a delineation of the 
prominent traits in the character of him who is to be the 
subject of this discourse. 

I. — James May, the fourth son of Robert May and 
Ruth Potts, was born on the first day of October, 1805, 
on the romantic banks of French Creek, in the beautiful 
hill-country of South Coventry, Chester county, Pennsyl- 
vania. His mother, of the ancient Potts family of 
Potts town, Montgomery county, was a sincerely pious 
lady, and his father, a man of serious and grave character, 
of singular prudence, sound judgment and great integrity, 
had extensive business connections for many years in 
the iron trade of this state. He was killed by a fall 
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from his horse when the subject of this notice was but 
seven years old. 

Of his worthy kindred, however, I must speak but 
briefly : yet, it is no more than an act of piety to the 
Church to drop one word to the memory of an elder 
brother. Thomas Potts May was a young man of high 
promise, for uncommon ability, remarkable piety and 
early eloquence. He entered the ministry of our Church, 
and was settled in St. John's Church, Norristown, as 
successor to the late Dr. Bird Wilson ; having charge, at 
the same time, of St. Thomas' Church, Whitemarsh. He 
afterwards preached in St. Paul's, Philadelphia; but 
after a brief visit returned to Norristown, developed 
yellow fever, and died there in 1819. Alas! what 
possibilities of usefulness in the Church and of glory to 
God vanished from human view, when that fragrant and 
beautiful flower, rather that rich and ripening fruit was 
plucked! Thank God! It was not plucked for waste, 
but for perfecting, far beyond human view. 

James received his rudimentary education in the 
neighborhood of his native home, but some time after his 
father's death, which happened in 1812, he was sent to 
Norristown, where he enjoyed the pleasure and reaped 
the benefit of a residence in the family of his brother 
Thomas, and at the same time commenced the study of 
the Roman and Greek Classics under Mr. Barr, then 
principal of the Norristown Academy. His residence 
and course of study here were terminated only by the 
death of his long and patiently suffering mother in 1819. 

Thus fatherless and motherless, his native Coventry 
again received the youthful orphan, and gave him, amid 
its romantic scenery, free room and some time to grow 
both in body and in mind. I say, some time to grow, for 
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it was not until in 1821 that he went to live with a 
sister, the wife of the then Ex-Governor Stevens of 
Maryland, residing in Talbot county on the eastern 
shore. There, under the care of Dr. Alexander Campbell, 
an eminent Presbyterian divine, he spent another year 
in Classical and Mathematical studies, preparatory to 
entrance on his short, but, to him and the Church, 
eventful college life. 

Such is the sum of what has come to us of the child- 
hood and youth of James May. What more was included 
for him, in these the most important years of every life, 
we cannot be said to know. We can say, however, that 
in those years, as in a delicate and swelling bud of hope, 
lay wrapped and ready for quickening the germs of the 
whole future man, morally, intellectually and spiritually, 
as we and the Church have long known and revered him. 

One thing more, indeed, of this opening period may be 
known by certain inference from what soon followed ; 
that, as a student, he had a mind of excellent powers, and 
of those powers made an excellent use. With powers of 
an ordinary grade, and with diligence in an ordinary 
degree, he could not have entered as he did in the fall of 
1822, when only seventeen years of age, the Senior Class 
of Jefferson College, in Cannonsburg, Washington county 
of this State; nor, having entered, could he without such 
strong powers and previous progress have maintained, as 
he did, a most distinguished rank in his class, not merely 
for the purity and elevation of his moral character, but 
also for the strength of his abilities and the depth of his 
attainments. He graduated in the fall of 1823, sharing 
the first honor with David H. Riddle, a young man who 
has since risen to distinction. It was this eminence, 
intellectual as well as moral, that made him "a great 
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favorite" with Dr. Matthew Brown, then President of the 
College ; and which led this venerable and appreciative 
friend to utter the almost fulfilled prophecy, that young 
"May would yet be a Bishop:" and it was the same 
eminence which secured the admiration of young Riddle, 
his generous and -equally appreciative /competitor for 
College honors, and which prompted this warm-hearted 
and life-long friend, as the present President of their 
common Alma Mater, to write, that James May "was 
probably more respected and admired than any one in 
the Class of 1823." 

At this point in our narrative we must make a moment's 
pause. I have said that Mr. May's short college life was 
eventful both to himself and to the Church. I mean 
that it was filled with events, which showed — not merely 
the important stirring of young ambition and the rich 
conquests of diligent ability, in the matter of human 
learning, but — the unspeakably more important stirring of 
the Divine Spirit and the infinitely richer conquests of a 
Savior's love, in the heart of the young learner. In his 
one College year Mr. May not only won temporal honors 
but was born to eternal life. You will understand me as 
speaking, not of his Baptism and Confirmation, but of that 
which Baptism signifies, and which Confirmation ratifies. 
Whatever may have been the earlier Christian nurture 
which he had received, whether from his parents or from 
the Church, it was during his one College year that the 
seeds of Christian instruction, however and whenever 
implanted, began to germinate ; that the hope-bud of his 
young life, under the quickening power of the Holy Spirit 
and the living warmth of the Sun of Righteousness, burst 
into blossom and began to ripen into fruit. Here, within 
this short season, amid all the din of College-life and all 
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the diligence of scholarly toil, were going on the secret 
strivings of the Spirit with that earnest heart; His 
secret revealings of sin to that honest conscience ; His 
silent quoting, to the faith of that troubled soul, of the 
Baptist's word of cheer, " Behold the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world;" His inner strengthen- 
ing of that soul's faith in its long, earnest struggle with 
distressing doubts and fears ; and His effectual aids in 
finally lifting up that deep, dark mourner for sin into the 
light of a blessed hope, " a good hope through grace," a 
hope which was but faith coming out of its dark struggle; 
faith catching the light that beams from the Cross; 
faith rejoicing at length in the settled assurance that 
" there is no condemnation to them that are in Christ 
Jesus ;" and finally, faith overflowing with that obedient 
love, which embraces Father, Son and Holy Ghost in the 
covenant of life eternal. 

These characteristic struggles of fear with hope and of 
doubt with faith in Mr. May's early Christian experience, 
account for — what his intimate friends could not but 
occasionally observe, as mingling with his earnest en- 
thusiasm in his Savior's work and with his hearty love 
for that Savior's person — a pensive sadness, an unre- 
pulsive tinge of melancholy, which made him, though 
always a Christian of strong, joyful and conquering 
faith, yet also a uniformly tender, and sometimes even 
a tearful Christian. That tinge of melancholy was not 
constitutional. Get into his intimacy and you could see 
that, behind his flexible features, he had naturally, if not 
a deep, quiet vein of humor, at least a near kindred to it, 
in a set of muscles that loved to move, in fine, responsive 
joyousness, while humor was playing on their strings. 
That pensive sadness — never seen but by intimates, and 
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when seen never repulsive, always attractive rather, was 
a sacred shadow, cast by deep Christian experience over 
his inner view of himself, and over his outer view of life, 
and coloring, with a touching and sympathetic seriousness, 
his almost romantic enthusiasm and devotion to His 
precious Saviour and to that Saviour's joyous service. 
And may it not be said that, if all Christians would feel 
the same hearty love and the same earnest enthusiasm, 
they should not wittingly shun an experience which 
would, peradventure, make them also always tender, 
sometimes tearful and often sad, in looking at the 
miserable fact of sin within, and at the miserable work of 
sin around them ? Is it possible to feel Paul's burning 
and quenchless love for his Saviour, and his equally burn- 
ing and quenchless zeal for his Saviour's work, without 
having also Paul's deep insight into the loathsomeness of 
sin in the heart, and his penetrating discoveries* of the 
dreadful work of sin in the world ? Is it possible to reach 
clear and abidingly operative views of the distinguishing 
doctrines of " the Gospel of the grace of God," without 
realizing that same searching power of the Spirit in 
unsheathing the sting of sin in the soul ; in awakening 
the inner man to the life and death struggle of fear with 
hope and of hope with fear ; and in thus revealing the 
sufficiency as well as the need of Jesus, " the Prince of 
life," to awaken the all-conquering vitality of Faith, to 
shed abroad the undying light of Hope, and to enkindle 
the ever-consuming fervor of Love ? 

It may be supposed that the prolonged and painful 
struggle with doubt and fear, of which I have thus 
spoken, had somewhat to do with the step which Mr. 
May next took. Immediately after leaving College in 
1823, he commenced the study of Law at the residence 
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of Gov. Stevens. If, however, he was led to this step by 
any yet lingering doubt of his own Christian character, 
that doubt it is evident was soon dispelled : for, after 
pursuing the study of law, probably less than a year, he 
exchanged it for that of Theology; having at length 
resolved to give himself to the work of the ministry in 
the service of that Savior whom he loved, and to whom, 
body and soul, he now belonged. He entered the Theo- 
logical Seminary of Virginia, it is presumed, in the year 
1824; since his name stands on the catalogue of the 
class, which graduated from that Institution in the year 
1827. He finished his studies, however, not with his 
Seminary Class, but with the Rev. Dr. Boyd of this city, 
and was ordained to the Diaconate by Bishop White 
early in 1827. Almost immediately afterwards, in Febru- 
ary of that year, he received and accepted a call to the 
then feeble and somewhat divided parish of St. Stephen's 
Church, Wilkesbarre ; becoming thus a settled minister 
when he was little more than twenty-one years old. 
Nevertheless, the cordial Testimonial of his venerated 
and simply truthful Diocesan shows that he had sustained 
his examinations with full credit ; while a clause in the 
commendatory letter of Dr. Boyd to the Vestry of St. 
Stephen's gives us a passing glimpse of the standing to 
which, through grace, he had already attained in the 
Divine life. " Of all the servants of my Master," wrote 
that earnest Christian, "I know of no one whom I can 
more cordially recommend than James May." 

And so he went into his work, in appearance as well 
in reality, a mere youth, full of health, with fresh com- 
plexion and darkly glossed hair, an object of naturally 
as well as graciously pleasing interest : and so, though at 
first painfully diffident, he yet speedily won, and what he 
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won never lost, the hearts of all his people. Probably, 
few if any cases can be named, in which an unassimilated 
mass of human elements was ever more thoroughly 
penetrated and fused into one, by the silent power of a 
sweet and transparently holy living of the gospel, and by 
the speaking power of a simple and lovingly faithful 
preaching of the gospel, than that which was found in 
the parish of St. Stephen's under the ministry — so 
untiring and so abounding, so willing and so unselfish — of 
this young pastor. Into that molten mass his own pure 
character seemed to sink lovingly down, until he became 
a part of his people, and his people but a part of him : a 
union which explains the fact, that, though repeatedly 
called to other and more prominent positions, yet he as 
repeatedly resisted separation; and that, when at last 
the stern voice of Duty bade him tear himself away, it 
proved so almost literally the cutting of life-strings from 
around his heart. 

His labors in Wilkesbarre, reaching through a period 
of about ten years were not confined either to his own 
parish or to the Lord's Day. They were spread among 
the dwellings and school houses of the neighboring 
mountain districts, and to adjacent and sometimes distant 
parishes; and they were repeated, not only twice, but 
generally thrice, often four, nay even five times on Sun- 
days, besides three or four services of different kinds 
during the week ; in Lectures, Bible Classes, and meetings 
with young parishoners. He was truly a young apostle, 
" not counting his life dear unto himself, so that he might 
finish his course with joy, and the ministry which he had 
received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the 
grace of God." His multiplied Sunday labors among the 
mountains laid the foundations of a complaint, from which 
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he suffered long, and tfhich led to some of the most 
serious changes of his life. Nevertheless, it was in these 
mountain ministries that he early acquired his power 
of fluent, accurate and effective extemporaneous speaking; 
a power, which proved of vast importance to him in his 
truly abounding labors. 

He had been in his parish about two years, when, in 
January 1829, he was married to Ellen S. Bowman, a 
sister of the late lamented Bishop Bowman of this diocese, 
and a lady of whom, for her rarely eminent social, intel- 
lectual and christian qualities, it is not too much to say 
that she proved, for long years, the divinely-sent solace 
of his life, and finally, alas! when that solace was 
removed, the divinely appointed saddener of his life's 
close ! 

It was not until nearly a year after his marriage, that 
he was admitted to the order of Presbyters ; for his age 
did not allow of that ordination before the Fall of 1829. 
With these two events then, he may be said to have 
become a fully settled minister in the Church. 

And now, for seven years longer, his ministerial life 
rolled on as it began, only deepening and widening its 
quiet but strong and fertilizing current, like the beautiful 
Susquehanna, as it enters and rolls through the sweet 
vale of Wyoming, with nature all around dressed in life 
and loveliness. No wonder he loved his first parish 
home ! No wonder it almost killed him to leave it! 

Yet leave it he needs must. It was not to be his only 
earthly home. Duty finally spake ; and like an obedient 
child he yielded. In October, 1836, he was called to St. 
Paul's, Philadelphia. The struggle of that individual life, 
so melted into the social and Christian life of the valley, 
its struggle as the hand of God sought to disengage and 
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sever it again from the mass of which it formed a part, 
was long and painful ; yet it could have but one issue : 
the individual life parted, yet parted not, from the life of 
the mass. Dr. May came to Philadelphia, and brought 
with him, too, a large, loving and laboring heart ; yet he 
lived till his last day on earth in the hearts and lives 
and homes of his old valley-parishioners ; not only in the 
fruits of his labors, but in the love and longings of his 
spirit. 

His ministry in St. Paul's was what might have been 
expected, abundant in labors and in the love and esteem 
of his new parishioners. But, alas ! it was brief. The 
trouble with his voice, brought on by excessive Sunday 
labors among the mountains, and the trial to his heart, 
so lately left bare and shivering by severance from its 
warm valley home, proved too much. With him, indeed, 
Duty meant love of Duty; and therefore he loved St. Paul's 
and his Philadelphia work; yet, probably, never did 
sanctified love of Duty have a sorer conflict to wage with 
the drawings of a previous love to people and to place 
than that, which then rent the whole nature of this 
loving servant of Christ. Had his muscular been equal 
to his moral Christianity, there would doubtless have 
.been repeated in the city, what had been experienced in 
the country, the melting in of his spirit with that of his 
new parishioners, 'till, in the fusion, the mass would 
have again become one. But this was not to be. The 
double wear from already weakened vocal powers, and 
from old, never-weakened love for his first charge, over- 
came the man of mere flesh and blood. His health failed, 
and so in the Fall of 1838, he sailed with Mrs. May for 
Europe, in the hope of regaining what he had lost. 

He was absent two years, during which he traveled 
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through England, Scotland, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Greece and Egypt ; spending his two winters in Rome, 
studying and speaking the language of Italy, and making 
himself familiar with the history and monuments of " the 
eternal city." Indeed, from all his foreign travels he 
gathered rich and ripe fruits, especially in the acquaintance 
which he formed with a few choice living authors, and 
with some precious life-long friends, in our then kindly 
disposed mother country. 

The main object however, of his travels — the recovery 
of his health — was but partially realized ; and therefore, 
before he returned, he had resigned St. Paul's; and when he 
finally reached home in the Fall of 1840, he seemed desir- 
ous of resuming pastoral duty, not in the busy city, but in 
some quiet country parish. God, however, ordered other- 
wise. In 1842, when but thirty -seven years of age, he 
was chosen Professor of Pastoral Theology and Ecclesi- 
astical History in the Virginia Theological Seminary, and 
spent twenty years in teaching, where he had first begun 
to study, the science of sciences from the Book of God. 

This was in many respects the most important part of 
his life. Of Pastoral Theology he was already master ; 
and with Ecclesiastical History he gradually made himself 
familiar, as his judicious, extensive and well read collec- 
tion of authors in that department of Church learning 
sufficiently testifies. Still, what he dearly loved through- 
out this whole period, were his labors in the Seminary 
Chapel; in the surrounding Missionary Stations, where the 
students were early trained to the work of the pastoral 
life ; and in those Faculty meetings, which meant — not 
meetings of the Faculty for dry details of business — but 
meetings of the Professors with the Students for practical 
instruction in the science of the Christian life. In all 
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these his labors were abundant and earnest. In the 
Thursday Evening Faculty meeting especially, says his 
fellow Professor, Dr. Packard, " he was in his element, 
and there his tongue dropped manna." Meanwhile his 
friendly home, enriched with the hallowed treasures of 
Spiritual Fellowship, graced with the pleasing refinements 
of foreign travel, and cheered by the unfailing rites of 
hospitality, both from himself and from his intelligent life- 
partner, was a centre of ever-enlivening intercourse 
between himself and the students, with those whom they 
often met there ; clergy once trained under his influence ; 
occasionally returned missionaries of our Church; and 
even foreign travelers, attracted by the character of his 
domestic circle. In all these virtually Pastoral spheres 
of action, as well as in his teachings from the Professor's 
chair, his influence was large and will be lasting. By 
this influence, as well as by his formal instructions, he 
lives and preaches still in the lives and preaching of most 
of our Foreign and many of our Domestic Missionaries, 
and in those of a yet greater number of warm hearted 
and devoted parish clergy throughout the land ; and, in 
the fruits of their labors, he will continue to live until 
the grand winding up of the Church's history. 

But valuable as were his labors and his influence in 
the Virginia Seminary, they were at length brought to a 
sudden close by the breaking out of the present civil war, 
and the consequent dispersion of our cherished School of 
Prophets, in the Spring of 1861. At this new change in 
his life, it could not remain doubtful which way his steps 
would turn. A loyal as well as Christian heart beat in 
his bosom, and Northward he bent his course from the 
sadly disturbed scenes of his well-loved labors. Nor did 
it long remain doubtful what next he ought to do. Inviting 
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voices called him in other directions ; but God gave him 
to our Young " Divinity School in Philadelphia," and thus, 
to human view, placed before him the most important 
opening into which it had ever been his lot to enter! 
Connecting, with the chair of Ecclesiastical History, the 
labors of acting Professor of Systematic Divinity ; and 
at the same in the quiet little Church at Perkiomen, 
blending as he loved to blend, the Preacher's with the 
Professor's work ; he found, in these two grateful spheres, 
full exercise for his now ripened faculties of mind, and 
full use for his rich treasures of Christian knowledge 
and experience. Among friends of former years, and in 
employments congenial to his intellectual and spiritual 
tastes, nothing seemed wanting to make his cup of happi- 
ness once more full, as well as his usefulness to the 
Church increasingly great. 

It is true that he came back to Philadelphia a saddened 
man, saddened, not only as all loyal hearts were by the 
wrongs which cruelly treasonable hands had inflicted on 
his country, but by sorrows, which a sovereignly faithful 
hand had made special to himself. His wife, his " alter 
ego," had, not long before, been called from severe and 
protracted sufferings to her eternal rest. As, when 
formerly severed from his first parish love, his heart 
throbbed and swelled with an unusually big sorrow, 
almost too big for flesh and blood to bear ; so now, when 
called to give up his first and only human love, his whole 
nature bent beneath the heavy weight of grief, as if, with 
scarce an interval, he would sink with her into the grave ! 
No murmuring, no repining, no struggling was felt under 
the fatherly chastening; but a deep sadness of heart 
seized him, and for a time threatened to make him its 
victim. But faith cast too bright a light around him as 
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he gazed after his absent one>, and the gracious Comforter 
put too sweet a cup to his lips while tasting the bitterness 
of separation, to allow the intensity of his sorrows to last 
long. A saddened man he indeed remained; but oh! 
what a calm and even cheerful resignation was beginning 
to spread its light over his face, as he entered healthily 
into his new labors and began to make another quiet 
home for his spirit, and to find another fruitful field for 
his toils ! A stranger would not have suspected that so 
dark a shadow had lately rested on him ; while friends 
and fellow-laborers saw that, in that cloud, he had only 
been baptized into a holier mind, and consecrated for 
holier labors than ever. 

And so he wrought on, full of content, satisfied with his 
lot, cheered himself and cheering others, by his visions of 
possibly many years to come of loving and ever fruitful 
service. 

Ah ! how little know we what is coming, or what is 
best ! On a visit last Summer to his first parish, he was 
taken too ill to preach to those whom he had loved so 
long and loved so truly. He indeed seemed well again 
when our late Divinity term opened ; yet, I think he had 
never entirely thrown off those seeds of disease which 
were then planted in his system. About the middle 
of last December, a sudden summons reached him. He 
listened a moment, as if to be certain from whom it came, 
and then, silently obeying, followed his beckoning Savior. 
Before we could well know the seriousness of his illness, 
" he was not, for God took him." His sick bed gave forth 
no word, either of loving farewell as he looked down upon 
earth, or of joyful assurance, as he gazed up into Heaven. 
He had run his race ; he had " finished his course ; he had 
kept the Faith;" and now, so God willed, his teaching lips 
3 
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were silenced : he bad nothing to do but to go and re- 
ceive his "crown !" 

II. — Such is a brief narrative of the Life of James 
May. It remains to present some general views of the 
character by which that life was animated. 

Dr. May, then, to those who knew him well, was 
simply a piece of human transparency. They could look 
right through him. There was in him nothing dark, 
nothing covered, nothing artificial, nothing that sought, I 
had almost said, nothing that needed, concealment, nothing 
on the surface above that belied the depths beneath. And 
yet, there was in him one thing which prevented mere 
ordinary acquaintance from doing him full justice. I refer 
to his constitutional almost shrinking modesty, the mature 
outgrowth of his original, painful self-diffidence. Once get 
behind that veil, and all was clear, too clear to call for 
deep study in the effort to understand him. There he 
stood, a beautifully transparent creature, no sham, no 
artifice, but a genuine, uncounterfeit man ; tender as a 
woman indeed, as lovely and as loving ; yet with nothing 
weak, nothing undecided, nothing wavering; all firm, 
pronounced, unfaltering, consistent ; holding positive con- 
victions, and never shrinking, when need called, from their 
assertion and defense; yet never obtruding them offensively 
on those who differed from him : as honest as the light 
and as earnest as life. 

How much of all this was God's gift by nature, and 
how much his endowment by grace, we need not attempt to 
decide. In each respect he was God's workmanship; and 
what grace found in nature of the beautiful, it certainly 
heightened and carried to its ultimate uncommon beautiful- 
ness. By what I have said I mean not that he was 
sinless. When grace found him on earth, he was — just like 
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you and me — a sinner ; and when grace called him to 
heaven, he was still, in his own mournful consciousness, a 
sinner; pardoned, justified, in large measure sanctified, and 
in longing readiness to be glorified ; yet still a sinner, 
feeling sadly the remains of old corruption, and realizing, 
in all sincerity what Paul expressed with all truth, " This 
is a faithful saying and worthy of all acceptation that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners, of whom 
I am chief." It was this feeling that made him always 
such a tender, and often such a tearful Christian; so 
gentle, loving and wise in ministering to those who were 
burdened with a sense of sin. It was this which made 
him pray so earnestly, as his friend Dr. Packard testifies, 
that the pride, ambition, selfishness and other sins of his 
heart might be humbled. And yet, that same friend, who 
knew him in all the intimacies of a twenty years' acquaint- 
ance, and in the frequent unbosoming of his innermost 
feelings, could say; "I have never met with so perfect a 
character." " I cannot remember that I ever saw in him 
any trace of anger, pride, selfishness or ambition." " His 
character bore the closest examination ;" and for " sym- 
metry" in the graces of a Christian, "was invaluable to 
all with whom he came in contact :" while Judge Conyng- 
ham, one of his most confidential friends in Wilkesbarre, 
could testify, "he was the most unselfish person I ever 
knew;" and a good Methodist neighbor could say to one 
of his parishoners, " I am concerned about your minister;" 
not because he is sick, but "because the Bible says, 
' Woe unto you when all men speak well of you ;' and I 
find nobody that does not speak well of Mr. May;" This 
good report of all men, however, arose not from his 
indulgence or indifference to the sins and vices around 
him, but from his kind wisdom in so reproving and 
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rebuking as to make reasonable offense impossible. His 
secret lay in this especially, that all saw in him one who 
plainly lived above the world, took no part in its conten- 
tions and partizanships, but made it his one great busi- 
ness to live and preach the gospel of Christ crucified 
as the loving Saviour of lost men. 

In truth, it was as* a Preacher, that Dr, May found 
himself in his best loved work to his life's end. It 
seemed difficult for him to live without some place, 
however humble, where he could proclaim to men the 
sovereign, free, unsearchable grace of his glorious Re- 
deemer. In this work he was eminently abounding. 
With a mind of clear and just perceptions, he was able to 
master, as I have already observed, a power of fluent, 
accurate and effective extemporaneous speaking. Hence 
he was never at a loss on any of the numberless occasions 
with which he met, for doing the work which he loved. 
He was not what would be called a " sensation preacher/' 
He knew not how to say extravagant and startling things 
for the sake of effect. Yet he always spoke with dignity 
and authority ; and often with great power and touching 
pathos. The difference in him between the Preacher and 
the private Christian is thus graphically expressed by 
one of his pupils. "He was" ever "intensely in earnest," 
and " sometimes thundered, in the pulpit ; but when he 
came to you as an individual," he was " so loving, 
tender and gentle !" In short, it was by these excellent 
qualities, both in the pulpit and in pastoral life, that 
he was enabled in his earlier ministry, to hold on his way 
and make his parish grow in numbers, strength and 
spiritual life, though laboring side by side with one of the 
most attractive and popular Presbyterian ministers of the 
day. 
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As a Student in Divinity and a Professor in The- 
ology, his standing, I think, has by some been un- 
derrated. With a mind like his, and with habits of 
study such as he cultivated, it could not have been 
otherwise than truly respectable. His reading, not only 
in his own special department, but in general Theology 
was extensive and thorough, and his power in imparting 
instruction, in a clear, accurate and interesting way, was, 
to competent observers, evident and unquestioned. 

It was however, as I apprehend, in his general scholar- 
ship, that he was least appreciated by the public. His 
modesty here covered a multitude of attainments. No 
better index to both the grade and the power of his mind 
need be demanded than the fact, that he not only read 
with fluency the ancient classics and the principal living 
languages of Continental Europe, particularly the French 
and Italian, the latter of which he spoke and wrote as 
well as read, but was also through life an interested stu- 
dent in that deepest of human knowledge, the knowledge 
of mind. He had studied many of the best works of the 
great writers in Metaphysical Science, from those of the 
sublime Plato, among the Ancients, down to those of the 
searching Sir William Hamilton among the moderns. He 
was fond of speculations, which, in their interest to the mind 
of all ages, are — what Isaac Taylor calls " the Oriental 
Theosophy" in its interest to the mind of Antiquity, when 
he terms it — "That awful mistress of the ancient world." 
With intimate literary friends he loved to discuss the 
teachings of a scarcely less than divine Philosophy, whose 
profound themes lie deep beneath, yet close around, the 
solemn mysteries of written Revelation itself. He was 
not German in his speculations either in Theology or in 
Philosophy; but he had reflected enough to know that, 
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within the mistiness of the German terminology, lie 
wrapped the deepest thoughts, and attempts at least at 
the deepest discoveries, of which as yet the human, mind 
is capable. I do not mean that he ever considered 
himself a master of this Philosophy ; but only that, as 
every mind must have some relaxation, so the character 
of the mind as to natural power and educational cul- 
ture, may well be judged of when it can find relaxation, 
(and Dr. May sought little more than relaxation) among 
topics which show the stretching upwards of the human 
towards the yet inscrutable mysteries of the Divine. 

As a doctrinal Theologian, Dr. May was what is 
ordinarily known by the term Calvinist; but his Calvinism 
was without repulsiveness ; and I presume he would 
rather have chosen to be known as simply a believer in 
the sovereignly free grace of God in Christ Jesus, and a 
preacher of salvation by the Cross, without the merit of 
human deservings. 

As a Churchman, he was decidedly Protestant, Episco- 
pal and Evangelical. Not a shade of doubtfulness hung 
about him on any of the questions or measures, which 
have, during the passing generation, affected and agitated 
the Church in which he was a minister. In religious 
Book Publication, in measures for Theological Education, 
and in the Missionary work, Foreign and Domestic, he 
was unequivocally with those who are known as the 
Evangelical portion of our Church. He had seen and 
studied too much of Romanism in its own home centre, 
to have anything to do, approvingly, with teachings or 
with movements, that can fairly be said to have a 
tendency towards either the Theology or the Ecclesiasti- 
cism of Rome. 

And now, if I had time, I should like to set him before 
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you as he stood up alive — the American Christian 
Citizen. I should like to read you one of the last sermons 
that he ever preached. It was a discourse of great 
ability, delivered on our late Thanksgiving Day, in the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, at West Chester; and it 
showed him an American of the truest type, loyal to the 
core in his devotion to our government and to its pres- 
ent administration. Or, I should like to analyze and 
commend to your regard his last, though anonymously 
published, pamphlet on that strangely abused topic, 
" The Bible View of Slavery." I regard that pamphlet 
as one of the best and ablest pieces that have appeared 
against the late attempt to enlist the Word of God in 
support of that foul reproach on Humanity, Modern 
American Slavery ! It illustrates at once the author's 
clear reach of thought, his ability as an interpreter of the 
Bible, his strong grasp of the logic of argumentation, and 
his skill in dealing with an intensely exciting subject 
without a word of personal crimination, yet so as to place 
cunning error in a refuting light of Truth as calm, and 
clear, and broad as the light of noon. 

But time would fail me. Besides, however interesting 
it would be to place him in his true light as a brave, 
loyal-hearted citizen at this crisis of our country's life, 
the gravest and the grandest that ever came over the 
destiny of a nation, yet, to be rightly and fully compre- 
hended, James May must be studied as a Christian ; not 
merely as a man and a Preacher, a Scholar and a Theologian, 
a Churchman and a Citizen but as a Christian. There lay 
his depth, in that which underlies all right character, and 
without which all character lacks its needed foundation. 
I consider, then, that our study of him, thus far, justifies 
me in summing up our estimate of that dear brother's 
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character, by saying ; that in him we have, to the praise 
of a Savior's grace, a happy illustration of three of the 
most essential things of a living Christianity ; the Faith 
which treats the gospel as a lleaJity ; the Love which 
makes the gospel an efficiency and the Blamelessness 
which gathers up and preserves, for perpetuity and for 
increase, the fruits both of Faith and of Love. 

1. — He had the Faith, which treats the gospel as a 
Reality. 

Even a groundless faith could once give to Paganism 
itself a vitality better than blank incredulity. The old 
Roman heathenism was made to pulsate with something 
like life, so long as the people regarded the gods whom 
they worshipped as Realities. But when conquered 
Greece sent over her keenly disciplined skeptical Philoso- 
phy to prove those gods, as they were, but vanity, and 
thus to eat out the poor soul of her conqueror's faith 
from the poorer body of his worship, although the Plebeians 
clung long and blindly to the lifeless form, yet it became 
at last, even to their dull sight, so utterly dead and 
loathesome, that they cast it away in scorn, as fit for 
nothing but to be trampled on ! And so, even our Divine 
Christianity, though in itself eternally alive, may yet be- 
come, in practice, a system of mere lifeless dogmas and 
ceremonials, good for nothing but " to be cast out and 
trodden under foot of men." To be in practice what it is 
in itself, it must be filled, pervaded, actuated by a Faith, 
which realizes to the soul its true character as the divine 
imbodiment of Heaven's live, eternal verities. From the 
first, vital Christianity necessarily imbodies itself in some 
outward form. Taking, then, one tendency, when this 
form, grown venerable with age, makes itself gorgeous 
also in apparel, it runs with a powerful bias towards 
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mere formalism ; the Body, without the Soul, of a Di- 
vine Religion. Nothing can keep that Body alive and 
growing and, to the eye of God, beautiful, but a Faith 
which can look through forms, and rise above forms, and, 
if need be, live without forms, amid the realized verities 
of the everlasting Gospel; faith, embracing "the living 
God," Father, Son and Holy Ghost ; faith, seeing man, 
lost in a death of the soul in sin, redeemed by vicarious 
sacrifice on the Cross, and sanctified by regenerating 
grace from the Spirit ; faith, piercing to the Resurrection 
and the Judgment, " both of the just and of the unjust," 
and proving itself " the substance of things hoped for, 
and the evidence of things not seen." Or, taking another 
tendency, when Faith, weak if not " disobedient," learns 
to "stumble at the Word," to parley with Doubt, to 
waver before Mystery, and to find, in the great verities 
of the Gospel, little more than curious myths and hu- 
man Philosophies, then again man's Christianity inevi- 
tably passes into dead Form, grins in the grimace of 
mere sham, and, however long and fondly hugged by 
the unthinking, can meet with no other fate, from those 
who think, than that which is merited by all unreality. 

The Faith of Dr. May had a most realizing life. It 
was not the blind credulity of poor human weakness, 
but the clear-eyed belief of divinely imparted strength ; 
simple as a little child's trust, yet invincible as " the 
new man's" conviction. To him the Gospel was what it 
claims to be — full of infinitely grand realities. He lived 
in them and they lived in him. No man had more of the 
literal faith of the old Crusaders, with none of their in- 
herited errors; and we can thus see how it was, that, with 
him, life became, what it should always be, one grand, 

successful Crusade, one long War of the Holy Cross, 
4 
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against Sin, Satan and the World — whether these ene- 
mies were found in himself or in others. He took the 
Word and promises in earnest ; and so, lived and labored 
in their strength and in their consolation. With the Bible 
in his hand, he felt that he was — not faintheartedly try-, 
ing to put something, perhaps worth keeping, into a sort 
of Miltonic Inspiration, but — strongly clasping to, his 
soul's heart the mind of " the Living God," full of salva- 
tion for a Dead World ! 

2. — Again ; he had the Love, which makea the Gospel 
an efficiency. 

Faith brings the power of Christ and His promises 
into the believer's heart, and thus makes him alive and 
strong for the labors of a Christian man. Love brings 
the very life of Christ into those labors themselves. In 
Love, the believer labors, and suffers and sacrifices for 
Christ's sake. Nay : Christ himself labors, and suffers, 
and sacrifices again hi His loving Disciple. This was the 
secret of the achievements of " the noble army of Mar-, 
tyrs ;" whether amid the earlier persecutions of Heath- 
enism, or amid the later persecutions of a heathenized 
Christianity. In love, those grand spirits " of whom the 
world was not worthy," labored, and suffered, and sacri- 
ficed, until they had exhausted that World's enmity. 
In love, they literally suffered their way to victory, 
both for themselves and for the Gospel. Through their 
baptism of love, " the blood of the martyrs became the 
seed of the Church. 

Dr. May was not called to " resist unta blood, strive 
ing against sin" — yet, as Judge Conyngham testifiesr^he 
had his trials even in loved and loving Wilkesbairee»: but^ 
in Love, he labored, and suffered, and- conquered. His 
love— not merely his Faith, but his Lpve growing out of 
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his Faith — gave him the martyr-spirit. If any man 
among us would have gone to the stake for the Love of 
Christ and the souls of men, it was James May ; nay, if 
need had been, this Love would have carried him to the 
stake, though none of us had been willing to follow him. 

Such was the judgment formed of him by a fellow- 
mind, after twenty years of almost closet study of his 
"inner man." Ordinarily, Love attracts and wins its 
Object to the Savior; but, when opposition comes, it 
knows no other way of success but through a willing- 
ness to suffer ; and this way it both knows and follows. 
In action and in suffering, Love may be said to be all- 
conquering ; and this was one of the deepest secrets of 
Dr. May's usefulness. His fine powers and his rich at- 
taiments were eminently consecrated through the holy 
spirit of Lo\e for Jesus and the souls of men. 

8. — And, finally, he had the consistent Blamelessness, 
which gathers up and preserves, for perpetuity and for 
increase, the fruits both of Faith and of Love. 

When early Persecution charged its victims with 
nameless crimes, and sought to extort Confession by tor- 
ment, the only answer, which it could force from the un- 
quivering lip, was, "lama Christian ; and with us no 
evil is done." It was true ; and Persecution felt the 
truth, and finally yielded to its power. The hearts and 
hands of hatred grew weary of their fruitless work 
against the light and the life of such a Truth as the 
palpable Blamelessness of those whom they were hunt- 
ing unto death. 

And herein lay, and still lies, the summing up of the 
power of a Living Christianity. Give this Christianity 
a Faith which treats it as a Reality ; a Love, through 
Which it may become an Efficiency ; and a Blameless- 
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ness, in which it may gather up and preserve, for per- 
petuity and for increase, the fruits of its working : give 
it these — in the hearts and lives of all its disciples — and 
it will carry in itself God's power for the speedy regen- 
eration of a dead World. Give it these, and it will be 
— Christ, coming again to claim His own — " the Heathen 
for His inheritance, and the utmost parts of the earth 
for his possession/' not only by a covenanted title, but 
also by a practical fruition. For want of these, in the 
hearts and lives of all its professors, the Gospel has 
halted on its march towards the conquest of the World, 
ever since the Days of pristine Christianity passed by, 
carrying with them, in such prevailing measure, its real- 
izing vision of faith, its conquering power of Love, and 
its fruit-preserving amber of Blamelessness. For want 
of all these, multitudes of so-called Christians have done 
nothing — or nothing but mischief — all their lives. For 
want of the last of these, other multitudes of real Chris- 
tians have gone through the World, doing good with one 
hand, and destroying good with the other. The Church 
needs a full and finial outpouring of the Spirit, to bring 
back what she has lost into the hearts and lives of all "who 
profess and call themselves Christians." The Church may 
have that full and final outpouring, with its consequent vic- 
tory over a now unbelieving and unloving World. And, 
among the number of those, who, in days that are gone, 
and in days that are to come, have lived, and longed, 
and prayed, and shall live, and long, and pray, for that 
full outpouring and that final victory — who have done 
least to obstruct the former and to retard the latter, and 
who have done much, if not most, to bring the glorious 
whole into its predicted consummation, stands the hon- 
ored name of him, whom we have so truly loved, 
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whom we still so deeply mourn, and whom we have now 
sought to commemorate, " to the praise of the glory of 
His grace, wherein God hath made him accepted in the 
Beloved." 

It is needless to say that the Blamelessness of Dr. 
May, so conspicuous throughout his Christian life, was — 
not that mere negation, which can do no harm, because 
it hath no power, because the character is pulseless and 
weak ; but — that highest positive excellence, in which 
power, at its utmost strength, will do no harm, because 
God, by His Spirit, has made it so like Christ. Grace 
can have no higher, no more glorious triumph over hu- 
man might than this : and when the mightier Spirit of 
God shall, at last, have come down in its fulness, and 
baptized this whole, strong, wicked world into the tem- 
pers of " the meek and lowly" Jesus, " who did no sin, 
neither was guile found in his mouth ; who, when he 
was reviled, reviled not again; when he suiFered, he 
threatened not; but committed himself to Him that 
judgeth righteously :" when that age shall have set in, 
there will be a Triumph, in which Grace Omnipotent 
will fill — not unbounded space with countless shining 
worlds, all silently yet voicefully singing the praises of 
their Creater, but — a boundless Eternity with quite 
another glory ; a glory, in which, as those shining, sing- 
ing worlds roll on forever, all their shining shall seem 
but a pale reflection, and all their singing, but a faint 
echo, of that brighter, louder glory, for which this great 
Universe was made ; the final fulness of that, which, at 
its first opening, the angels sang, " Glory to God in the 
highest ;" 

"Peace on earth, and mercy mild, 
God and sinners reconciled." 
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In the Triumph of that age, by the mercy of our 
great God and Savior, may we all share, through the 
Faith that realizes, and the Love that vitalizes the 
Divine Verities of our Christianity ; and especially, 
through that pure, consistent Blamelessness, which pre. 
serves and multiplies forever the fruits of a sanctified 
and beneficent activity. 
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